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Welcome, 1920 


I know that toil shall wait for me 
At every pearly morn; 
Each hour will bring unfailingly 
Its meed as it is born. 
I shirk it not—but bravely go 
My part in life to hold. 
I welcome all—though nought I know— 
Each hour will find me bold. 
Not I—Lord, but Thou in me. 


I know that pain shall fail me not 
Before the year’s well worn; 

Nay every day may bring its lot 
Of dark hours and forlorn: 

I dread them not ;—the clouds shall be 
As sun-lit heavens fair; 

Each thorn shall bring a rose to me— 
Each pang some joy shall bear. 

Thou, Lord, shalt comfort me. 


I know that light shall fail anon 
Amid the dark’ning days; 

Thy Face shall fade amid the dun 
Shadows athwart life’s ways: 

I shrink not—like an echoed song 
Thy words shall stir my heart; 
And darkness never shall seem long— 
From gloom the stars shall start. 

Thou, Lord, shalt bide with me. 


I know that joys unrecked shall start 
At every step I take 

And spectral cares in mist shall part 
Like dreams, when I awake. 

At every turn I half await 
To see Thee—blest surprise! 

I know that Thou hast veiled my fate 
Thyself to feast my eyes. 

Thou, Lord, hast care of me. 


—Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Bobby was a “case”. That is what his mother called him. The 
portly patrolman, who was detailed to preserve law and order and pro- 
tect public and private property in Bobby’s neighborhood, said he was 
“a limb o’ the divil”, and the old maid busy-body who had once—only 
once—visited Bobby’s home in the interest of social uplift, styled him 
“a psychological problem”. Father Casey, however, thought of him 
only as a red-headed youth with an active mind and a hot temper who 
did whatever mischief he could lay his hand to because a bibulous 
father and a slovenly mother neglected their duties in his regard. At 
any rate he was the last person any of them would have thought of for 
the role of Angel of Mercy. Nevertheless, when old Widow Finnigan, 
with habitual perverseness, took one of her “sinkin’ spells” at midnight 
of a chilly, wet, dark night and Bobby was roused out of his slumbers 
to “fetch the priest”, the lad, who had never been known to go straight 
on any other errand, faced the cold and rain in his scanty tattered cloth- 
ing without a whimper and in a few short minutes was leading back the 
priest through the miry streets. 

Father Casey could not help thinking there must be a bright spark 
of the old faith somewhere in the incorrigible lad’s bosom which made 
him take such a serious view of the duty of calling the priest for a 
supposedly dying neighbor. It was many a day since he had had the 
opportunity of a heart to heart talk with Bobby, and he resolved to take 
advantage of this occasion. He was free to talk for he was not carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament. Widow Finnigan’s “spells” did not alarm 
him so much as they did her more impressionable neighbors. 

“Tell me, Bobby,” he said when they were well under way. ‘When 
did you go to Confession ?” 

“Fader, I dunno,” was his only answer. 

“You did not make your Easter Duty, did you?” 

“Fader,” replied Bobby after scratching his flaming bristles for a 
moment, “the time was up before I had a chanct. After that it wouldn’t 
count.” 

“Don’t you know,” asked the priest, “that if you do not go to Con- 
fession and Communion during Easter time, you are obliged to go as 
soon as possible afterwards ?” 

“T never knew that,” said Bobby. 
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“Then you have not been to Confession since a year ago last 
Easter,” persisted the priest. 

“Sure I have!” 

“T don’t remember that I saw you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t go to you. I went to that baldheaded priest what was 
here Chrismus. There wasn’t so many at his box, and I got out 
sooner.” 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then he said eagerly: 

“Say, Fader, I told him something I done, and he asked me was it 
a habit. When we tell the priest a sin, we don’t have to tell him if it 
was a habit, do we?” 

“No, Bobby, if you are sure you are sorry for it, you need not tell 
the priest whether or not it is a habit—unless he asks you.” 

“What does he ask for?” queried the boy. 

‘To see whether you are really sorry,” replied Father Casey. 

“How can he tell from that?” 

“Tf you say it is not a habit, he is pretty sure you are sorry; on the 
other hand, if you must admit it is a habit, he is doubtful about your 
sorrow, and he will ask you some other questions to make sure.” 

The boy did not answer but trudged along in silence reaching out 
occasionally to jerk a picket loose from the old fence that skirted the 
street. The priest did not chide him. He knew that Bobby was think- 
ing deeply over something and that these acts of vandalism were the 
unconscious outcroppings of his over-developed “bump of destructive- 
ness”. After a few moments the boy asked suddenly: 

“Ts it worse to do a sin because you’ve got a habit ?” 

The priest answered this question by another. 

“Do you know that you have been destroying your neighbor’s prop- 
erty—pulling pickets off this fence as we walked along?” 

“Gee, Fader, I didn’t notice it,” he replied repentantly. 

“There is an example of habit. Sometimes it makes you do things 
without thinking.” 

“If you don’t think when you're doing it, it ain’t no sin,” declared 
the young theologian. 

“If you are trying to break yourself of the habit,” replied the priest, 
“the things you do without thinking are not sinful. But if you know 
you have a bad habit and you are not trying to break yourself of it, 
then you are responsible even for the things you do without thnking. 
However, if you have a habit of sin you generally know what you are 
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doing, only, because it is a habit, you pay little attention to these 
things.” 

“What’s the reascn the priest thinks I’m not sorry if I have a bad 
habit ?” 

Father Casey was surprised to see how tenaciously the boy held on 
to this subject. He was gratified too, for it proved that Bobby, thought- 
less as he seemed, took Confession in a serious light, and had evidently 
been very much disturbed by the question the strange confessor had 
asked him. He determined to give a full explanation, trusting that the 
lad’s keen mind would grasp it—especially now that he was interested. 

“When you have mortal sins to tell in Confession, you must be 
sorry for them and fully resolved, with the help of God, not to commit 
them again—otherwise the Confession is no good.” 

“Yes, Fader.” 

“If you committed a certain mortal sin a few times, but did not 
have a habit, it is easy to stop it. The mere fact that you come and 
confess it makes the priest feel reasonably sure that you are sorry for 
it and determined not to commit it again. But if you have contracted 
the habit of committing a certain mortal sin, it is not so easy to stop it, 
is it?” 

“No, Fader.” 

“In fact it is pretty sure that you will not stop it unless you make 
use of an efficacious means.” 

“What’s that?” asked Bobby. 

“An efficacious means,” replied the priest, “is anything that will 
help you to break the habit. For instance, to go to Confession and 
Communion every week for a while, is a means that will almost cer- 
tainly break a bad habit. Or, as soon as you notice that you are tempted 
to commit the sin, to begin to repeat to yourself the little prayer: 
‘Jesus, Mary, help me—Jesus, Mary, help me,’ and to continue to 
repeat it till the danger is past. Or again, every morning to promise 
God faithfully that you will not commit the sin that day and to beg 
Him earnestly to help you, and every evening to examine your con- 
science to see whether you have committed the sin, and if you have 
done so, to make a sincere act of contrition and impose some penance 
upon yourself. Ordinarily, as I said, it is impossible to break a bad 
habit without using special means. Therefore, if you have been com- 
mitting some mortal sin through the force of a bad habit, what must 
you make up your mind to do?” 
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“Use some special means, I guess,” answered Bobby. 

“Why wouldn’t it be enough to make up your mind not to commit 
the sin any more, without resolving to use any means?” 

“’Cause you can’t.” 

“Exactly!” cried Father Casey. “If you have committed the sin 
a few times, but have not got the habit of it, you can avoid the sin by 
simply making up your mind to do so. But if you have been commit- 
ting the sin through habit, you cannot avoid it by simply making up 
your mind to do so. You must use some efficient means. Now, do you 
understand why the priest asks you whether you have a bad habit and 
—if you have—why he makes you promise to use some means of break- 
ing it?” 

“T see,” said Bobby. 

“But now, suppose you promise him, and you come back to Confes- 
sion the next time, and you have to admit that you committed the sin 
as often as ever, but you really used the means as you promised—what 
would the priest think ?” 

“He’d think I tried, anyhow,” said Bobby. 

“But suppose, on the other hand, though you promised to use the 
means, you did not use them, what would he think?” 

“He’d think,” said the boy, “that my promise is no good.” 

“Since you made no attempt to keep your promise, he will wonder 


whether you really mean it, won’t he?” 
“Sure!” 


“Suppose you promise him again just the way you did the last 
time ?” 

“Bunk!” said Bobby. 

“That is why the priest must refuse you absolution. He must 
always have some proof that you are sorry for your sin and resolved 
to do your share to avoid it for the future before he is allowed to give 
you absolution. In this case the only proof he has is your promise. 
But you made no effort to keep your promise in the past, therefore he 
has no assurance that you intend to keep it for the future. And so 
there is nothing left for him but to refuse you absolution. Of course, 
if you can give him some proof that you are really in earnest this time, 
he can absolve you. For instance, if, after he has an earnest talk with 
you, you tell him that you see the matter in an altogether different 
light from what you did before, that you really want to do what is right 
and save your soul, that you are sorry you broke your promise and that 
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you are firmly determined, with the help of God, to keep it this time, 
then the priest can safely judge that you mean what you say, and he 
can give you absolution. Otherwise he must send you away without 
absolution telling you to prove by your conduct that you mean what 
you say and then to come back on a certain day for absolution.” 

“Then,” said Bobby, “so long as a guy uses the means the priest 
gives him, no matter how often he commits the sin, he’s all right.” 

“Bobby, your supposition is impossible. If one faithfully uses the 
means the priest gives him, he cannot keep on committing the sin habit- 
ually. God will not let him. He may do it for a little while, but, if he 
keeps coming to Confession regularly and each time uses the means the 
priest gives him, he will surely break this bad habit.” 

“How often do I have to do a thing to have a habit?” asked the boy. 

“Can’t you figure that out for yourself? Suppose a man cursed 
three times in three months, would you say he had the habit of 
cursing?” 

“No, Fader.” 

“Suppose he committed murder three different times in six months, 
would you say he had the habit of committing murder? Would you 
say he was a habitual criminal ?” 

“T sure would!” 

“So you see,” explained the priest, “it depends on the sin. If the 
sin is easy to commit, it must happen very often before it constitutes a 
habit. If the sin is hard to commit, that is, if it requires premeditation, 
the cooperation of another, and a very bad, malicious will, it needs to 
happen only a few times to constitute a habit. Your own common 
sense is the best guide in the matter.” 

They had now reached the dilapidated house, the attic of which 
Widow Finnigan called home. The boy threw open the door and 
started up the rickety stair. 

“Why, Bobby,” cried the priest, “don’t enter without cleaning your 
shoes. See the mud you are bringing in!” 

There came a mischievous laugh from the boy who had already 
reached the second landing leaving a slimy trail behind him. 

“It’s a habit we got here, Fader,” he cried. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is a handle which fits them all.— 
Holmes. 
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THE OUR FATHER. THY KINGDOM COME, V. 





THE THIRD BEATITUDE. 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted” (Matt. 
5,5): 

Worldings are shocked at this saying of our Divine Saviour, just 
as they are at his declaration that blessedness, true happiness consists 
in poverty in spirit. They consider mourning as an evidence of mis- 
fortune, of unhappiness, for their only idea of happiness is the pos- 
session and enjoyment of wealth, honors, superiority, good living and 
earthly pleasures. But let us see now how greatly they are mistaken, 
and how true is this saying of Jesus Christ. 

In our mourning we should distinguish its object or cause, and its 
manner. The object or cause of our mourning may be natural or 
supernatural. The manner in which we mourn may be sinful or merely 
natural, or supernatural. 

The cause or object of our mourning is natural if it is concerning 
some natural fact or occurrence, such as sickness, physical suffering, 
the cares and burdens of life, the loss of possessions, of health, of posi- 
tion, or office, or occupation, of influence, or reputation, the death or 
misfortunes of relatives, friends, personal grievances, ill-treatment, or 
the penalties of crime. On the other hand, our mourning is super- 
natural, if we are moved to mourn some fact, or occurrence through a 
supernatural motive. 

Our mourning of natural occurrences or misfortunes may be sinful, 
or merely natural. It is sinful if we do not calmly accept the misfor- 
tune, but grow impatient, get angry, repine, yield to anger, to despond- 
ency, to bitter feelings against our fellow-men, or even against God 
Himself, to utter curses and blasphemies, to bitter enmity, acts of vio- 
lence, and even murder, or give way to despair and commit suicide. 
Do we not read too many shocking examples of all this in the daily 
papers? 

Our mourning of natural misfortunes is merely natural if we bear 
them caimly and patiently, only from some natural motive, for instance, 
because it is of no use to fret and fuss about them, for it would not 
mend matters and only increase our misfortunes. Such a mourning 
is good in itself, but as it does not contain an idea of God or refer- 
ence to any spiritual or supernatural object, it has no merit before God, 
or for the next life. 
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But really blessed are they who accept their temporal misfortunes 
with patience, and resignation from the hands of God, as means of 
atoning for their sins, of pleasing God, of promoting their salvation, 
or from any other supernatural motive. Like holy Job, they say: “The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away as it has pleased the Lord, 
so it is done. Blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job I, 22). Thus 
our natural misfortunes become for us means of salvation, and lay up 
treasures for us in heaven, where they shall forever be our comfort and 
reward. 

There is also a spiritual or supernatural mourning practised by holy 
persons, which is very pleasing to God and is a powerful means of 
making progress in holiness. We shall give here some examples. 

He who has true contrition for his sins and frequently makes an 
act of contrition, deploring them from his inmost heart, draws many 
spiritual advantages therefrom, for he then finds it easier to avoid 
sin, to practise virtue, to thereby atone for his sins and greatly please 
God. We have an example of this in St. Mary Magdalen. St. Mar- 
garet of Cortona bewailed her past sinful life and performed most 
rigorous penances on account of them, and would not refrain from 
constantly weeping over them even after our Divine Saviour assured 
her of her pardon and of her having recovered perfect innocence; she 
would not desist from weeping, saying: “That is true, but it is also 
true that I have offended my God grievously and this deplorable fact 
can never be obliterated ; this is why I weep.” 

The wickedness of the world, and the ever-increasing crimes of 
men, the persecutions of the Church, are a constant cause of mourning 
for all who truly love God and his Church. 

The sight of a crucifix, the considerations of the sufferings and 
outrages endured by Jesus Christ, and his cruel and ignominious death 
on the cross for our sakes, His infinite love for mankind, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Blessed Eucharist and the irreverenées, 
sacrileges, committed are a constant and powerful incentive to the true 
lovers of our Divine Saviour, to grieve and mourn and endeavor to 
atone for all these misdeeds. 

Another cause of mourning for pious souls is the thought of death, 
of its certainty, and of its uncertain time; also the consideration of 
Judgment, hell, and eternity is an incentive to pious souls to mourn 
over their failings and to serve God more faithfully. 
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The mourning of many holy souls is a heavenly homesickness, a 
desire for heaven, where there is no more danger of offending God 
but the security of forever enjoying God, the vision and possession of 
God, and the perfect and everlasting union with him. This mourning 
is beautifully expressed in the following passages of Holy Scripture: 
“Woe is me, that my sojourning (on earth) is prolonged” (Ps. II, 5): 
“IT have a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ” (Phil. I, 23); 
“O God, for Thee my soul has thirsted” (Ps. 62, 2); “As the heart 
panteth after the fountains of living water, so my soul panteth after 
Thee, O God, my soul hath thirsted after the strong living God; when 
shall I come and appear before the face of God?” (Ps. 41, 2-3). 

St. Ignatius was wont to say: “How much this earth disgusts me, 
when I think of heaven!” 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


Habitual dread of an accident makes one unhappy and unendur- 


able; the habitual thought of death makes one kind, unselfish, and 
spiritual. 


“TI am convinced that Protestantism in general treats Catholics with 


shameful ignorance and unfairness.”—(“Life and Let. of Dean 
Stanley.” ) 


THE DADDY OF A PRIEST. 





Sure my Johnny has been priested, 
And my joy I cannot hide, 

For I’ve watched him from the cradle 
With a father’s honest pride. 


A priest he came unto me, 
For my heart it was a feast, 
And my heart is ever singing: 
“I’m the daddy of a priest.” 


Since to err is only human, 
There’s a whole lot on the slate, 
That I’ll have to make account for, 
When I reach the Golden Gate. 


But about the final outcome, 
I don’t worry in the least. 
Sure I’ll whisper to St. Peter: 
“I’m the daddy of a priest.” 


Fee ae ehe. —John R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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JUST THIS ONCE. 





The morning sun had just thrown its golden rays into the office of 
Chief of Police Reynolds, brightening up the dull mahogany furniture 
and giving a half cheerful look to the serious faces present. Big in 
physical makeup, solemn in character, the Chief sat at his desk laying 
down the law to the six attentive policemen before him: in one hand 
the familiar yellow sheet of the Western Union; in the other a small 
photograph. 

“T have word from the State Prison,” he was announcing, with the 
hand upraised that contained the photograph, “that Roundy Collins, the 
notorious thief goes free today. He’s a dangerous man, as you remem- 
ber from his former escapades. Most likely he’ll soon be at his old 
tricks. We’re not to be hoodwinked again. Keep a sharp eye on him.” 
Which communication being finished, the photo was passed around, 
each guardian of the law taking a mental inventory of the features 
before he departed on his beat, with one more criminal under his shel- 
tering wing. 

Just five days later, the subject of that telegram, the human nega- 
tive of that photograph, Roundy himself, was walking up a New York 
street, thoroughly disgusted with himself, the world and everyone in 
the world. For three years past, Sing Sing had been his place of, resi- 
dence—a penalty for cracking a safe. But his disgust came from no 
sad feeling arising out of his departure from the “Crooks’ Palace”. 
His inner condemnation of this mundane sphere and its inhabitants 
had its origin in a different source. He was tired, hungry and penni- 
less. Ever since his release, determined to begin life anew with a 
clean account page, he had wandered about in busy New York trying 
to get some honest occupation. Luck, alas! that Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
seemed always to go before him and, at his approach, slip noiselessly 
out of his reach. 

“That’s what a feller gets for tryin’ to be good,” he muttered de- 
jectedly as he eyed the spacious stone front of a stately mansion. “Just: 
let a guy start to clean up and put things in order, and everybody turns 
against him. Well!—” 

His soliloquy was cut short by the sudden appearance, from around 
the corner, of a large twin-six, which pulled up at the curb. The chaf- 
feur “honked’’ and shortly afterward a smartly dressed businessman 
tripped briskly down the steps. 
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“Say, Colonel,’ asked Roundy hoarsely with a last-chance look in 
his eye, “can you give a poor chap a lift?” 

Scorning to come too close to Roundy’s ragged display of clothes, 
the millionaire shifted to one side on one foot. “Why don’t you get 
work?” he snapped. “It’s a downright shame for a strong man like 
you to be walking around with your hands in your pockets.” 

“Can’t, done tried, ain’t no—” his explanation was useless. The 
door of the auto slammed, as with a gentle purr, the machine glided 
away over the smooth asphalt. 

“Tf I wasn’t blamed sure of gettin’ caught, Mr. Tightwad, I’d make 
you enter a minus-sign in your bank ledger,’ grumbled Roundy re- 
vengefully. “But when a feller’s got a ‘rep’, there’s too many blue- 
coats looking after his welfare to make even an easy chance worth 
tryin’.” 

Almost unconsciously his right hand slipped into his back pocket 
and drew forth a package of battered cigarettes. As he did so, a 
square piece of pasteboard fell to the ground. Roundy stooped to pick _ 
it up and his hardened face relaxed into a smile. 

“Roundy, old boy,” he said bracingly, “you ain’t agoin’ to give up.” 
And taking his own hand and shaking it violently, as if some species of 
encouragement lay in the rough clasp, he lit a cigarette and walked on. 

The setting sun peeping coquetishly over the roofs and between the 
buildings, fell on Roundy and revived his hopes. It also entered into 
a little room soon to play a significant part in the criminal’s life. The 
little room was none other than the study of Father Rohan, Pastor of 
St. Columban’s Church, a mile down the street. Kindly of face, light 
gray of hair, stalwart of form, Fr. Rohan was comfortably sitting in 
his arm-chair, puffing meditatively on a cigar while he examined the 


parish books. 
The bell rang softly, and the middle-aged housekeeper, punctually 


answering the summons, returned to the priest’s room. 

“Who is it, Mary?” asked the priest surrounding himself with a 
mist of cigar smoke. 

“A young business man, your Reverence. Says his name is Mr. 
Ashley. Wants to talk to you confidential.” 

“Tell him to come right in, Mary,” said the priest closing his books 
and brushing some cigar ashes from his cassock with his sleeve. When 
the door swung open a few minutes later to admit the visitor, Fr. 
Rohan was on his feet to meet him. 
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“Have a chair, Mr. Ashley,” he said with cheerful hospitality after 
shaking his hand. 

“Its about that Business Men’s League, you spoke of last Sunday, 
Father. I consider it a capital idea. I’m very much interested in your 
plans and would like to offer my assistance. The purpose of my visit 
is to get a few clearer ideas on the governing principles and the precise 
scope of the work.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Ashley,” said Fr. Rohan taking a small book from 
the top of his desk on which was written in bold letters, “Rules and 
Explanations”. Priest and parishioner, warming to their subject, were 
soon lost in a discussion of the League, its advantages and its prospects. 

“Beg pardon, Father,” broke in Mr. Ashley abruptly, looking at 
his watch and walking toward the door, “I want the machine to meet 
the evening train. I’ll be back presently.” 

“Augustus,” he called sharply from the doorway. At the sound 
of the name, a dozing chauffeur of African extraction jumped ex- 
citedly. 

“Yas, suh, I’se heah, suh.” 

“Drive on down to the station for Mildred. I'll walk home.”’ 

“Yas, suh, shuah, allright, suh.” 

Roundy, walking along the sidewalk, on the lookout for a conven- 
ient place to spend the night, caught the last tones of that order and 
his ears stood up at “attention”. Raising his eyes from the chugging 
auto, he saw in the dim doorway of the priest-house the departing 
form of his latest enemy, the millionaire who had shortly before re- 
fused him assistance. Roundy was always red-hot on millionaires, but 
this one came in for a double share of his ill will. The sight galled 
him to sullenness. A quick spurt of hot blood carrying revenge, shot 
to his brain. Then recognizing St. Columban’s he thought quickly, as 
he always thought—a habit peculiar to his profession: “There won't 
be any cops around a priest-house,” suggested his evil genius, “and if 
there’s any way of divesting Mr. Uppercrust of the surplus value of his 
pocketbook, here’s your chance.” 

He turned on his heel and in a few seconds was stealthily creep- 
ing along the narrow alley that ran between the house and the church. 
He had not gone far when he heard a voice easily recalled and easily 
understood. 

“Well, no doubt, you’ll need a little capital to launch this thing, 
Father. A Business Men’s League such as you propose must be built 
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on solid foundations, if it’s to last, and we want it to be the big thing. 
Let’s see; how would $200 do for a start?” 

Fr. Rohan was almost thunderstruck at the amount, for though he 
knew money was one of the least of Mr. Ashley’s worries, he knew too, 
that generosity was a quality foreign to his character. “That will be a 
fair start,” he said, endeavoring to conceal his secret surprise and 
pleasure. 

“I could give it to you in a check, but I guess it would be more 
handy in bills, eh Father?” 

“Yes, it would, Mr. Ashley.” 

Crouched under the window, his ears hypersensitively alert, Roundy 
heard the snappish voice counting out the bills. His lips quivered, the 
tips of his fingers itched; his eyes bulged out with eagerness: 

“Now, Father, this is only a beginning. I’m interested in this 
affair which means so much to Catholic business men, and I mean to 
support it. I want you to feel that my bank account is at your dis- 
posal.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashley,” replied Fr. Rohan fingering the bills, 
“I assure you I’ll be glad to have your cooperation. My sphere being 
limited, I need some influential men to move in circles that are un- 
familiar to me.” 

“T’ll do all I can, Father. Drop in at the house at your leisure; 
we'll talk things over and I'll introduce you to some valuable friends.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashley, I’ll be only too glad to meet some of the 
business leaders of your acquaintance. I'll call at my earliest.” 

When Fr. Rohan had seen his visitor to the door, he came back to 
his study, highly elated over his recent conversation. The outcome, 
$200, was a neat little sum to set his project moving and once he had 
it started, he felt sure it would gather material and support as it went 
along. Walking over to the table he took up the bills and transferred 
them to a drawer of his desk, entirely unaware that he was being ob- 
served. He did not see Roundy’s head peeping cautiously over the 
window-sill; nor did he know that two eager eyes were following his 
every move with cat-like vigilance from his study window. 

Closing the drawer, the priest took up his breviary, seated himself 
in his easy-chair, blessed himself and began to pray. Roundy climbed 
down from his uncomfortable and perilous position, determined to 
wait. 

“I’m used to waitin’,” he half chuckled under his breath, “nothing 
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ever came to me. I always had to wait and then go to it.” The stream 
of light that poured out through the window, throwing shadows upon 
the fence was his signal. When it ceased to be, his work would com- 
mene. 

As Roundy sat spying under the house, he began to think, and 
thinking, at least in this instance, brought qualms of conscience. Three 
years ago, he would have stopped at nothing in trick or device outside 
the law; and as for conscience, his had been so blunted by frequent 
falls from righteousness, he hardly knew there was such a thing. Why, 
hadn’t he broken into two prominent banks in busy thoroughfares at 
mid-day and walked off with $10,000; had’nt he for years run head- 
long into traps and nets only to baffle police and secret-service men by 
his pluck and dare-deviltry; hadn’t his own associates in crime pro- 
claimed him, young as he was, leader of the gang, and newspaper re- 
porters written up his lawlessness as unsurpassed, startling, unique! 
Yes, but that was before he was finally apprehended by justice ; before 
he had met the chaplain of Sing Sing. Now things were different. To 
him a priest had always meant a gloomy countenance and long drawn- 
out sermons on damnation and hell; but a kindly word, a cheery smile, 
from the manliest and best priest in the world, as Roundy ever after- 
ward called the chaplain, had been the key that unlocked his life-story ; 
had been the beginning of oft repeated chats which ended with 
Roundy’s promise to brace up and be a man. 

The chaplain knew human nature. He knew that the hearts of even 
the most reckless, when once touched, are often strangely stirred to 
great deeds. Soon therefore, by his patient and fatherly efforts, a life 
that had slept in weakness and sin awoke to manhood and virtue. It 
was a hard struggle, and at first frequent lapses almost shook Roundy’s 
determination. Ever encouraged however, by the kind priest, he had 
been taught to find great comfort and strength in praying to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The more Roundy thought, the more depressed became his spirits. 
Seeking for a cigarette to drive away the gathering clouds, he thrust 
his right hand into his back pocket. Instead of cigarettes, his fingers 
pulled out the square piece of pasteboard, on which was stamped a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin. 

Well nigh three years had he carried that picture with him as his 
dearest treasure; often it was the one reminder that kept him from 
falling back; and since his discharge from Sing Sing it alone seemed 
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to keep hope alive in his heart. That very evening when turned down 
by the millionaire a glance at the Virgin had helped him to smile at 
his ill-luck when despair was reaching out for him. Raising himself 
on his knees, he now brought the picture in the path of light streaming 
from the room above him. As it came under his line of vision, a pecu- 
liar dreaminess of expression stole over his care-worn countenance as 
if other faces and other scenes were passing over the screen of his 
memory. Mary had always looked so beautiful, so appealing to him 
with the Infant in her arms; but now, now, he read in her sweet 
features a new story—a story of sorrow and reproach. 

“Mary, you'll fergive a feller won't you,” he said, talking to the 
picture, “just this once. It ain’t the good priest I’m robbing; it’s Mr. 
Highbrow. He’s got enough coin to pave the streets. All the priest 
will have to do is say it was stolen, and he'll get another $200 in a 
flash. Just this once, Mary.” 

The shadows suddenly vanished from the fence and Roundy was 
left in darkness. Hesitatingly, almost regretfully, he slipped the pic- 
ture into his pocket. “Just this once,” he said reassuringly. “I ain’t 
harming nobody, and Mr. Blueblood’s got too much silver to live in 
peace.” 

For fully half an hour, he remained quietly on guard. Then slowly 
and carefully he lifted himself up on the window. A faint red light 
threw a straggling ray into his face, but he paid no attention to it. 
Looking around cautiously to see whether the coast was clear, he heard 
a light snore coming from the adjoining room. Satisfied that circum- 
stances favored his plans, with one leap he was inside the study. Softly 
as a cat on velvet, he walked over to the desk. It was an easy job; 
all he had to do was to open the drawer and pocket the bills, and as 
wasting time was never found in his business vocabulary, he lifted his 
hand. Crash! and down went the lid of the desk with a loud noise. 

If Roundy thought fast, he acted faster. In an instant he had con- 
cealed himself under an old covered lounge near the desk. A slight 
stir in the next room startled him. Suddenly a light went on; a door 
opened; a tall, heavy-set form in pajamas looked sleepily across the 
room. For a few minutes the figure in the doorway stood perfectly 
still as if dazed, then becoming more fully awake, walked over to the 
desk. Fr. Rohan’s quick eye at once detected the cause of the noise 
for it had roused him on previous nights, as it had roused him now. 

“Confound that latch,” he said aloud, “I meant to fix it two months 
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ago. Well, it’s the old story, just what I’m preaching and never prac- 
tising: ‘Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today.’ I'll put 
an end to this once and for all.” Unscrewing the latch, he went over 
to the lounge, his mind made up to take it apart. Roundy felt his time 
was up, as the soft, springy lounge sank beneath the 200 pounds of 
priestly dignity. 

“Lucky, I ain’t got no room to rent in front,” he thought. “If that 
lounge goes three inches lower, I’m a-gonner.” Above, the priest 
worked away at his little job; below, Roundy scarcely breathed. 

The slight movement of what looked like the gray tip of a shoe 
peeping out from underneath the far end of the lounge-cover, caught 
Fr. Rohan’s eye. At first, he thought his drowsy eyes were deceiving 
him, but a second and more prolonged look assured him that what he 
saw was a real shoe; that in that shoe was a real foot, and that the 
owner of that foot was to be kept in sight. Taught by experience and 
long practise to remain calm in surprising and dangerous circumstances, 
he kept on with his screwdriver and latch. Fifteen minutes passed; 
the latch was rightly arranged, and in the priest’s mind was planned 
a scheme to catch the culprit. 

When he had screwed the latch to the cover-lid, Fr. Rohan—careful 
that his back was turned to the lounge—replaced the screwdriver but 
this time in a different drawer, from which he deftly took a large 
revolver ; then he went back to his room. 

It was a relief to the former criminal to see the lounge assume its 
natural shape again—like taking a bag of stones from a drowning man’s 
neck. After such a narrow escape he decided to be more careful. The 


priest would soon fall asleep and he was not going to spoil such an easy 
chance by rashness. 


Lying on his stomach, his chin propped up on his hands, Roundy 
kept quiet as a mouse. His observant eye taking in the minute furnish- 
ings of the room, noticed a small red lamp burning brightly on the 
mantel-piece. At first, he marked it carelessly through the darkness; 
then with swiftly increasing interest they drew his eyes toward it. 
Becoming gradually more and more accustomed to the gloom, the indis- 
tinct outlines of a large framed picture began to reveal themselves. 
The more he stared, the more the outlines developed. Finally the soft 
red beams dancing up and down the wall disclosed to him in unmis- 
takable vividness, a picture of the Blessed Virgin. What! Was he 
dreaming! Could it be true! His face bent forward with deepest 
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attention, his breath held, he shaded his eyes with his hand and looked 
again. There was no mistake. It was an enlarged picture of the 
Mother of God identical with the cheap pasteboard copy he had in his 
backpocket. How beautiful the pure face; but how sad the expression 
of the large eyes; how appealing the outstretched hand! Roundy felt 
as though held by some magic charm. Never before had his Queen 
looked so human to him, so lifelike, so ready to step down from her 
frame and come over to him. 

There was little of the emotional in Roundy’s character; but the 
offended look in the Virgin’s eyes touched him deeply. A cold, ner- 
vous feeling came over him; his hand trembled ; his heart beat violently. 
That look ; that mute appeal! How could he resist it! 

“Mary is angry with me,” he faltered inaudibly, hanging his head; 
“but I need the money. $200 will put me on my feet again, and I'll 
never touch what don’t belong to me the rest of my life. Just this 
once,” he whispered gazing up at the picture, “eh, Mary, just this once.” 

A look that was all reproach, all entreaty; that seemed to say, 
“Don’t do it for my Son’s sake and mine”, seemed to come in answer. 
He hid his face in his hands while a fierce conflict raged in his heart. 
All his earlier evil instincts, all the ghosts of his former bad habits 
rose up against him, urging him on to throw off his childish scruples. 
He wavered for a moment, but it was only for a moment, for his better 
self was awakened. Those eyes, that face so kind and holy, those hands 
outstretched to help him! Any one else he could resist ; but the Virgin, 
never. 

“No, Roundy, old scout; the game’s off, it can’t be done;” he said 
to himself, clenching his fist and setting his jaw. “If I took that money 
I’d have no luck with it, and I’d never again be able to look the Blessed 
Virgin straight in the face. Besides there’s my promise to the chap- 
lain!” As he looked up, a tear ran down his rough cheek, the first in 
many years. From out the large frame, Roundy thought he saw a 
smile cast lovingly upon him. Right had conquered and he already 
felt the flush of victory ; the greatest of all victories—victory over self. 

“Mary,” he said in a suppressed voice, “let the old grouch have his 
millions ; you an’ me’ll be friends; and I’ll depend on you for help.” 

He crept from under his hiding-place; tiptoed over to the window 
and was about to take his departure when suddenly a light flashed; 
he was commanded to hold up his hands; a pistol flared; a shot whizzed 
past his head and lodged in the wall. Hardly a minute afterward, a 
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high shrill whistle rang out through the night air. Roundy at once 
recognized it as the night-watchman’s signal. Half paralyzed with the 
surprise and suddenness of it all and still held at bay by the priest who 
kept him covered with his still smoking revolver—there was no escape; 
he was caught—again ! 

Fr. Rohan, who had also heard the whistle and knew what it meant, 
when he saw the haggard look of despondency on the face of the man 
before him, felt a wave of compassion sweep over him. He lowered 
his weapon, forgetting everything in his desire to save the criminal. 

“Here,” he said, grasping the astonished Roundy by the arm, “step 
into my room and don’t make the least noise.” He had just time 
enough to pull the door closed after him when he heard footsteps in 
the alley. “It’s alright, Mike,” called the priest from the window, as 
he recognized the familiar footsteps of the watchman, “nobody’s hurt.” 

“Shure, your reverence, what on earth has happened and what do 
you be doin’ with a revolvy this time of the night?” 

“T thought I heard burglars, Mike, and I had my gun ready. My 
hand accidentally pulled the trigger, and the bullet which you heard, 
the only one the gun contained, is now safe in my study-wall.” 

Mike did not fail to notice the tone of excitement in the priest's 
voice and the indefinite answer to his question. With anyone else he 
would have pushed his inquiry further, but Fr. Rohan was his pastor, 
good as gold, and “Who was he,” he thought, “to be searchin’ into his 
business!” 

“Thanks be to God, your reverence is safe and no one’s shot!” he 
said, as he bade the priest good-night and moved off. 

Hardly had Fr. Rohan turned from the window, when Roundy 
entered and pounced upon him, enthusiastically grabbing his hand and 
almost shaking it off. 

“God bless you, Father,” he cried; “I heard all you said; you’ve 
saved me from going back to Sing Sing. I know I’ve done wrong, but 
first hear my story before you send me away, and perhaps you won’t be 
so hard on me.” Before the priest could reply, Roundy was going over 
the past three years of his life, and the events of that night. 

The good priest listened attentively, won by Roundy’s frankness 
and earnestness, and marvelling at the miracle of grace that had just 
taken place in his own study. 

“Thank God that bullet went wide,” he said in reply, patting Roundy 
on the shoulder; “I didn’t intend to shoot, I only wanted to scare you. 
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But see here,” he continued, leading Roundy over to the table and open- 
ing his breviary, “Our Lady is my best friend too; we’re both sons of 
the same Mother.” And as Roundy looked into the book, he saw lying 
between the thin pages, a picture bearing the title, “Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help,” the facsimile of the one on the wall. “You’ve put upa 
brave fight to do what is right and I’m not going to turn you adrift 
upon the world. I owe that much to Mary who has been so good to 
both of us. I'll find some work for you and we'll be chums.” 

‘May God and His Blessed Mother bless you for your great, big 
heart, Father,” Roundy said thankfully. And the look of gratitude he 
cast upon the picture on the wall, showed he was infinitely glad he had 
resisted, just this once. 


M. O’KEENE, C. Ss. R. 


Mr. Dooley says he has lived to see many a wave of reform sweep 
over this country when everybody that took a dollar for a bribe was 
sent to jail and those that took two dollars were on the committee of 
the wave of reform. 


Some people, when they get to heaven, will insist on a short eleven- 
thirty service with the singing of the “Holy, Holy, Holy” left out. 


It is scant comfort for a man to be told that wifey used to make 
ninety dollars a month in an office, if now she can’t keep the house on 
two hundred. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year; 

But the past is in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear, 

What looks dark in the distance, 
May brighten as I draw near. 


So I go on my way not knowing, 
I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than go alone by sight. 
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A LANCE-WOUND. 





ST. JOHN XIx, 31-34. 

A new year has begun. May it prove a happy one! Alas, how 
often this wish has flowed from lips of men and—no matter how bright 
the eyes and gay the smile that went with it—still we felt that it was 
only a human thing. How glad were we if God Himself would speak! 
Poor mortals that we are—why be so downhearted? There is one who 
wishes us well and His wish is that of a God, and His wish comes from 
a Heart sincerely devoted to us. It is Our Lord, Jesus Christ. We 
will see in a moment that His wish comes not from His lips alone, but 
comes from a Heart that dreads no sacrifice to realize our happiness. 
His wish is not confined to a Happy New Year on earth, but lengthens 
Out into a promise of a Happy Eternity. Once the Magi were led on 
their road by a star that glittered in the sky. Far happier are we! The 
star to guide us on our way burns in the Side of our Saviour, it is 
His own lance-riven Heart! Once Constantine the Great beheld the 
cross in the sky that beckoned him on to victory and empire, and around 
it he read the legend of golden assurance: “In this sign thou shalt 
conquer!” Far happier are we! Upon the cross our Saviour died for 
love of us and there gleams that gaping wound that unveils His Heart 
to our view, and no legend could be more truly written around it in 
drops of earnest Blood save this: “Greater Love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends” (St. John XV, 13). 
Could we select a holier thought or happier omen for our New Year 
reflections? Look around for one to tell us the story with greatest 
affection and fidelity. Could we find a more delightful narrator than 
St. John, the Beloved Disciple, who stood beneath the cross as all this 
happened? He can banish every doubt from our minds by the simple 
pledge: “And he that saw it hath given testimony. And his testimony 
is true. And he knoweth that he saith true; that you also may believe” 
(St. John XIX, 35). 

WHAT A REQUEST. 

“Then the Jews (because it was the Parasceve) that the bodies 
might not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath-day (for that was a 
great sabbath-day) besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away.” 

Who are these Jews? Quite surely, they are the heads of the nation 
and leaders of the people. A representative body of men to secure 
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their purpose, impress Pilate, and slip into his hands the gifts that 
would help to win the coveted favor. We may even surmise that the 
High Priests themselves led the party; because all through the story 
of Our Lord’s Passion they personally assumed the direction of affairs. 
Our Lord was crucified about noon. The crowds around jeered and 
sneered. Even the darkness that soon enveloped the earth did not 
silence their hideous mockery. Though some hearts were touched by 
grace, though even the centurion and the soldiers were struck with 
awe and reverence—yet these men, the leaders of the people, nursed 
their hatred. They slunk away in the dark, even before Our Lord 
had breathed his last; but instead of repentance, they hatched plots of 
further malice. Though Christ was crucified, they still insisted on 
keeping His corpse in their clutches. 
REFINED CRUELTY. 

What was the object of their heart’s desire now? Two things they 
wanted: “that their bones be broken and the bodies be taken away”. 
The latter seems to be their principal objective ; namely, that the bodies 
be taken away. True the law of Moses could at least suggest such a 
course: “And if a man have committed a sin worthy of death, and he 
be put to death, and thou hang him on a tree; his body shall not remain 
all night upon the tree; but thou shalt bury him the same day; for he 
that is hanged, is accursed of God; that thou defile not the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ (Deuteron. XXI, 
21-23). The law indeed! Their conscience did not balk at putting an 
innocent Man-God to death; but now a fine point of detail gives them 
a chance to manifest their devotion to the law. St. John however 
points out another reason: “that their bodies might not hang upon the 
cross on the Sabbath-day”. Fear was upon them. They had marked 
with dismay how a turn in the tide of public sentiment was beginning 
to set in. The wonderful eclipse had made men pause and reflect. 
The wonderful patience and mercy of the dying God-Man had pene- 
trated into the souls of many. Where would all this end? The coming 
Sabbath-rest might offer further opportunity for reflection, and prayer 
might bring the light of grace, and the spectacle of that Holy One 
might soften yet more hearts. And then what of the ring-leaders in 
that dastardly crime? So they decided to have the bodies removed and 
buried. 

But why have their bones broken. If they merely wished to accel- 
erate death, why not choose a less cruel method? They had the choice 
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between the mercy-stroke by sword or lance and the ghastly process of 
breaking the bones. According to Origen who had often witnessed the 
crucifixion of martyrs, who was well acquainted with Roman customs, 
it was usual to end the pangs of the crucified by piercing the heart, i. e., 
in those cases when by special favor the corpses were to be taken down 
from the cross. Even for the gladiators in the arena the sign was 
given by the spectators that their sufferings should be ended by a stab 
of the sword. Why go so far as to demand the inhuman process of 
crushing the bones with heavy iron clubs or mallets? Such a course 
would indeed accelerate death, but not in an instant. It caused excru- 
ciating torments. It left the corpes a sickening and loathsome sight. 
Besides, it seems to have formed also one of the most disgraceful 
methods of execution, and was inflicted only on persons.of mean estate. 
Just one illustration from Seneca: “It is bad enough to send your 
wretched slave to the under-ground cell. Then why be so quick to whip 
him? Why even break his legs at once?” (De Ira III, 32). At times 
even wholesale massacres were characterized by this method of death: 
“In Africa, the Spendians revolted against the rule of Carthage. They 
captured a number of Carthaginian magnates, mangled their bodies, and 
broke their bones, and while yet alive, threw them into one common pit 
for burial” (Polyb. Hist., lib. 1). It is a terrible insight into their 
hearts, which such a choice affords us. 
BREAKING THEIR BONES, 

“The soldiers therefore came and broke the legs of the first, and of 
the other who was crucified with Him.” 

Death came but slowly to the crucified. Nailed to the cross he was 
left there till hunger, thirst, exhaustion and loss of blood allowed the 
soul to depart. According to usual Roman custom the corpse was left 
a prey to vultures, dogs, wild beasts or putrefaction. Some persons 
thus done to death are known to have lived through two or three days 
and were able to speak the while. In the Bollandists for May 3, we 
meet the martyrdom of St. Maura. It is pathetic to hear how she fears 
lest her courage fail: “I am only 17 years old; and I fear that the 
sight of the rack and the fire may cause me to yield”. But she turned 
to her Saviour for grace. Her mother begged and pleaded and did all 
a mother could, to induce her to apostatize. But her love for Jesus was 
stronger than any death. They nailed her to the cross. And the record 
goes on to state that she lived for nine days. 


When notified of Pilate’s orders the soldiers detailed for the grue- 
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some task, drew near the cross of one thief. They find he is still 
breathing. Soon the dull heavy thud of the iron mace is heard, as 
blow upon blow is delivered. The victim moans and writhes in agony. 
When the corpse hangs limp and horribly mangled, the company of 
soldiers moves over to the cross of the second. He may have seen and 
heard all. Now they examine him too. The same dull thuds, the same 
crackling sound, the same moans and anguish. But oh! how immensely 
different was the result. Outwardly all seemed the very same in the 
fate of both thieves. But their souls? The Bad Thief had cursed and 
blasphemed Our Lord, he had joined in the mockery of the mob, and 
Holy Writ says not a word about his repentance. The Good Thief 
repented, confessed his sinfulness and all the world and every Christian 
soul is familiar with the merciful promise that was given him: “Today 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise”. What was the cause of this enor- 
mous difference? One turned to the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ and 
there found a blessing far in excess of most sanguine expectation. 
This year too will bring crosses to millions of men. To all outward 
seeming their fate will appear the one common lot of all that dwell in 
this vale of tears. Yet there will be a difference within their souls. 
Happy those who turn to that Sacred Heart that cannot fail any one 
who trusts in its love. 
PIERCING HIS HEART. 

“But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they broke not His legs. Howbeit one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and straightway there came out blood and water.” 

They came to Jesus. There is something strange in this. For Our 
Lord was crucified between the two thieves. Therefore they had to 
pass by His cross in going from one thief to the other. Probably a 
profound and reverend awe had seized upon them in view of that 
central cross. This conjecture reminds us of the words of St. Mat- 
thew: “Now the centurion and they that were with him watching 
Jesus, having seen the earthquake and the things that were done, were 
sore afraid, saying: Indeed this was the Son of God” (XXVII, 54). 
Though these men who were breaking the bones may have been a dis- 
tinct detail of soldiers and newcomers upon the scene, yet they knew 
enough of the extraordinary events that had transpired since morning 
to share the sentiments of their comrades. 


They saw that He was dead. They looked closely, and carefully 
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scrutinized the corpse for any signs of life. The two thieves had been 
still alive, why should Jesus be dead already? This must have roused 
their curiosity and made their examination all the keener. We, how- 
ever, need not be surprised at this, if we reflect a moment on Our 
Lord’s previous sufferings. Just think of last night’s agony in the 
garden when His soul was sorrowful unto death, and the sweat of 
blood oozed from His pores. Think of His hardship during the night: 
dragged to the city, the two trials before Annas and then before 
Caiphas, the blow on the cheek, the mocking outrages, and (humanly 
speaking) the terror of a death-sentence. Think of the trial before 
Caiphas in the early morning, how He was roughly hustled to Pilate’s 
Court, thence to Herod’s Palace at the other end of the city and then 
back again to Pilate. Think of the cruel scourging-administered in 
Roman fashion, that brought death to many a victim. Think of the 
crowning with thorns and blows of the reed, which reduced Him to 
such a pitiable plight that even Pilate, though inured to scenes of pain, 
must exclaim before the assembled crowds: “Behold, the man!” Think 
of that long Way of the Cross while He carried the burden of the cross 
on bleeding shoulders, when His anguish was so evident that the women 
in the streets were moved to tears; when His strength was so evidently 
exhausted that the soldiers compelled Simon of Cyrene to relieve Him 
of the cross lest He die on the way. Think of the crucifixion, when 
the long iron nails were driven through His hands and feet; and of the 
three agonizing hours when His body hung from those wounds, and 
the cuts made by the lash must have been torn open afresh and His 
blood was drenching the wood of the cross. No wonder, he was dead. 
THE PASCHAL LAMB. 

They did not break his bones. Strange! They had received orders 
to do so, why not execute them? This may not have been the first 
time they were sent on such an errand. Why relent now? They may 
have been with the cohort that crowned Him with thorns in the bar- 
racks early that morning. At least they soon heard the story and 
joined in the laughter with their fellows. It was not the fear of touch- 
ing that sacred Body that held them in check, for a few moments later 
one of them will drive his lance into it. No, it was the Hand of God 
at work. The High Priests were only too eager to have this last indig- 
nity inflicted on the Body of Him whom they hated with all the vehe- 
mence of their malicious hearts. But their own cruelty had defeated 
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their purpose. He was dead already! Men had made their plans, but 
God had foiled them that His own purpose be accomplished: i. e., that 
a prophecy uttered centuries ago be fulfilled. It was spoken by the 
prophet Zachary: “They shall look on Him whom they pierced”. He 
was speaking of the Messias. All through His life Our Lord cherished 
but one single ambition: to do His Father’s Will. This was His daily 
food (St. John IV, 34), no matter what sacrifices were involved (St. 
John XVIII, 11). And this Will He also recognized in the words of 
the prophets, and saw that His life must be conformed to every detail 
as foretold. Now though dead, His Body must still continue in humble 
compliance. 

One of the soldiers seized a spear. Who was it? Some believe it 
was the centurion who had so boldly professed his faith when the 
eclipse set in. Tradition names him Longinus. But this is not so clear. 
The person who wielded the spear is indicated as “one of the soldiers”, 
thus implying one of the common rank and file. An officer would have 
been honored with his official title, as we gather from the narrative 
of the other three Gospels. Did he belong to the cavalry or to the 
infantry? On many pictures you will see him represented on horse- 
back. This is due in part to the tradition that identifies him with the 
centurion Longinus, and in part to the Greek word used for “spear”. 
This Greek word usually designates a lance, or weapon with a long, 
slender shaft and a broad flat head, used mainly by horsemen and 
hunters. The weapon used by foot-soldiers, the pike or spear, usually 
went under a different designation. In our case, however, we must 
settle the point by the usages of the Roman army as observed in the 
times of Our Lord. Now we know from Suetonius that the Emperor 
Claudius always went about with a body-guard of foot-soldiers armed 
with lances. Hence even though the weapon used were a lance, the 
soldier could have been an infantryman. However, we also know that 
the soldiers detailed to guard the bodies of the executed were usually 
about four in number, they were foot-soldiers, and were armed with 
spears, just as our English translation has it. This weapon consisted 
of three parts: the head of bronze or iron; the shaft of wood, short 
and stout; an iron point at the handle-end, which enabled the soldier 
to fix the spear vertically in the ground while he rested, and which 


could be used with good effect in battle when the head was bent or 
broken. 
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THE RUDDY SEAL OF MERCY. 

How did he strike the wound? Since the soldier stood face to face 
with the cross, one would imagine that he would drive the lance into 
Our Lord’s left side; at least as long as the soldier were “right- 
handed”. Now if you turn to traditional records of the act, you will 
be surprised to notice that they agree in describing the wound as having 
been struck in the right side of Christ. This would lead us to believe 
that the soldier was left-handed, or stood at Christ’s side. Of course 
this tradition rests mainly on apocryphal Gospels. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that they agree on a point of detail that runs counter to the 
naturally expected course of the action, seems to indicate that these 
apocryphal Gospels have transmitted some genuine tradition in the 
matter. 

What was the nature of the wound inflicted? There have arisen 
men in recent times who sought to prove that Christ did not really die 
on the cross. They contend that the lance-wound amounted to a slight 
scratch on the surface. Good Jesus—and such men glory in this as 
Wisdom! Of course, the corresponding Greek word may mean a 
*prick or puncture”. But it also means: to pierce through and through. 
When Josephus, a Jew, and nearly a contemporary, uses that word, he 
gives it the meaning of a fatal wound. When we look to the Latin 
translation, as guide to the sense, we meet the same phrase as in our 
Catholic English translation: “he opened his side,” thus indicating a 
wide, open, gaping wound. When we examine this context and con- 
sider the purpose which the soldier had in view, we see that he intended 
to give Our Lord the mercy-blow and make sure of His death. He 
was quite conscious that he would be responsible for an official report 
on the case. When we read the story of St. Thomas’ incredulity and 
how he was induced to believe in Our Lord’s Resurrection, we meet 
with references to this wound that all go to show its fatal consequences. 
St. Thomas had said: “Except I see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my hand into His Side, I will not believe” (St. John XX, 25). 
How neatly he distinguishes the size of the wounds! He wants to put 
his finger into the place of the nails, and lay his hand into the Side. 
As the hands were pierced by the nails, so was the Side by the lance. 
He must have known conditions from the description and the assur- 
ances of the Apostles, and they had made a thorough investigation. 
However, we find a complete confirmation of these data in Our Lord’s 
own words when He again comes to the Apostles and thus addresses 
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St. Thomas: “Put in thy finger hither, and see My hands; bring hither 
thy hand, and put it into My Side. And be not faithless but believing” 
(St. John XX, 27). 

OUR TRUST. 

So too at the beginning of this year, Our Lord can speak to us from 
His Blessed Cross: Be not faithless, but believing. Be assured of My 
love and affection. And what better comfort for a Catholic heart than 
to look up to one’s crucifix at the beginning of the year and rest confi- 
dent that God is with us. All His life on earth was spent in doing good. 
“And when He had said these things, all His adversaries were 
ashamed ; and all the people rejoiced for all the things that were glor- 
iously done by Him” (St. Luke XIII, 17). Often have we heard from 
Him the sweet invitation : “Come to Me all you that labor and are bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you”. So He speaks to us and signs His invi- 
tation in His Heart’s best blood. Then let us be true and loyal to Him 
this coming year. We know our duty. Let us cling to it. One day in 
heaven we too shall rejoice for all the things that were gloriously done 
to us by Him! 

JoHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 





To make the Church Unity Octave, the following prayer may 
be used. God, who promised to reward a cup of cold water given in 
His name, will all the more surely, hear this prayer, for an object so 
dear to His heart. 

ANTIPHON. That they may all be one as thou father in me and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. St. John XVII, 21. 

V. I say unto thee, that thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this rock I will build My Church. 

Let us Pray. O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst to Thine Apostles: 
Peace I leave you, My peace I give unto you; regard not our sins, but 
the faith of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace and unity which 
are agreeable to Thy Will, who livest and reignest God forever and 
ever. Amen. 


The greater your troubles, the greater is your opportunity to show 
yourself a man.—Selected. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF KARL. 





FOREWORD. 


The first part of this story appeared in the Liguorian of 1914 and 1915. The 
author was then prevented from completing it. Upon request of many old sub- 
scribers he now presents the second part. But you will find it interesting even 
if you have not read the previous chapters. The following synopsis will give 
you the proper setting. 

Marguerite Niederkorn, a young girl of twelve is making her First Holy 
Communion at her home in Aix La Chapelle, Germany. Growing up she emi- 
grates to America to take service in the aristocratic family of the Piersons at 
Pulaski, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee River. She becomes the maid to Miss 
Rose and acquires quite a fine education from contact with the Southern swell 
people constituting the social set in which Miss Rose Pierson moves. Marguerite 
meets and marries George Schneiderhahn, a young carpenter, a Lutheran. 
George dies and leaves her a widow with one child, a son, Karl. Marguerite 
neglected the practice of her religion for 40 years, allowing her husband to die 
without conversion, and her two little girls to die without baptism. She is 
recalled to her sense of duty by the “Sinners’ bell” at a Redemptorist Mission, 
and becomes very fervent, with a great regret for her past neglect. Her great task 
in life now is to bring her unbaptized son Karl, now grown up, into the Church. 
Karl falls in love with Grace Maloney, a model Catholic young lady living next 
door, and proposing marriage to her is turned down with the plea that he is not 
a Catholic. Karl doesn’t give up hope, but a formidable rival turns up in the 
person of Dr. Gogarty, a Catholic young man educated at Harvard, with not too 
much Catholicity. He is the real villain of the story, and leaves no stone un- 
turned to circumvent Karl and carry away the prize. The principal characters 
of the story besides those already mentioned, are the members of the Maloney 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Maloney, Patrick, Anne, Catherine and Willie. This is a 
charming Catholic family group. Fathers Horrell and Stanton, the Pastor and 
Assistant, Uncle Stanhope Moriarty, Mrs. Maloney’s old bachelor brother, a 
planter 18 miles from Pulaski, Miss Charlotte Queen, a trained nurse in the 
Sisters’ Hospital. Uncle Stanhope and Miss Queen make a match of it. Jerry 
Oldfinch, a monster, (who is the jailer of Willie when the “Big Four” kidnap 
him) and is afterward captured and lynched by the indignant mob. 

After Karl’s visit to New Orleans, where he is received into the Church, 
Dr. Gogarty during a visit to the Maloney home is confronted by little Mary and 
accused of “forcing her by threats to disclose the facts of Willie’s kidnapping 
and the place of his concealment.” Greatly humiliated the Doctor leaves in a 
towering rage. 


CHAPTER XXV: A PAIR OF PLOTTERS. 

Dr. Gogarty returned to the Infirmary that night a much humiliated 
man, his soul filled with hatred for Karl and breathing vengeance. The 
next morning he disappeared and no one knew whither he had gone. 
A week sped by and at last the good sisters at the Infirmary sent for 
John Gogarty. 

“We don’t know what has become of Dr. Gogarty,” exclaimed Sister 
Superior, “he has mysteriously disappeared. Do you know anything 
of his whereabouts ?” 

“I’m sure I do not,” replied John. “I haven’t seen him for more 
than a week.” 
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“There have been so many calls for him, that we will be obliged 
to seek another Intern to take his place,’ said the Sister frowning 
slightly. 

“T’ll look him up, Sister, and let you know before night. Perhaps 
he went off for a little vacation,” said John. 

“But he should let us know,” replied the Sister, “and have a sub- 
stitute.” 

“You are perfectly correct, Sister; I’ll phone before night,” said 
John as he took his departure. 

As unerringly as the hound follows the hare John bent his steps 
towards “Mike’s Place”. 

Down “Gumbo Alley’, through the back gate, up the back stairway, 
he burst unannounced into the little back room of Mike’s hospital, and 
there in a most disheveled state he found his brother in shirt and 
trousers and socks, stretched on his back, on the bed, looking with 
blood-shot eyes at the ceiling. 

“So this is where I find you,” said John sternly, “instead of attend- 
ing to your duty at the Infirmary, boozing here in Mike’s Place.” 

“Boozing in John Gogarty’s place, you mean,” sneered the Doctor. 

“The Sisters are about to fire you,” pursued John, ignoring the 
remark, “and it’s high time for you to straighten up and get on your 
feet. Otherwise, you'll soon be pressing bricks for the Government.” 

“The devil you say,” replied the Doctor throwing out his feet and 
sitting up on the side of the bed. “If that’s the case I think I’ll take 
the pledge right now and here, in this temple of light and happiness, 
from the tutelary genius of the place, none other than John Gogarty, 
Prohibition candidate for Sheriff.” 

The sneering tone in which this was delivered enraged John to the 
utmost, and clenching his fist he made one stride towards his brother, 
hissing between his teeth: “Close your face, you insect, or I’ll knock 
out the poor remnant of brain you have left.” 

His threatening mien and the memory of that other unfortunate 
encounter checked the bitter retort which hovered for an instant on 


Joe’s lips. For answer he threw himself back upon the bed, and turned 
his face to the wall. 


His brother glowered at him for an instant, then a look of pity 
seemed to creep into his eyes. Laying his hand on the Doctor’s shoul- 
der he said in a softened voice: “Joe, I didn’t come here to quarrel, I 
came to help you. It’s a fact. You're about to lose your position. Get 
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yourself together now and brace up. What’s the matter with you, any- 
way? What happened?” 

“Enough’s the matter,” replied Joe. “I’m completely done for at 
Maloney’s. That infernal Dutchman’s got the inside track, and all on 

_account of the prattling of that little imp of a Mary.” 

John threw himself into a chair and laughed uproariously. 

“Well, I declare,” when he recovered his breath, “you wouldn’t let 
a trifle like that fease you, I hope. I thought I heard you say not long 
since, that no woman could resist you. Have your powers waned ?” 

“Not at all,” said Joe, sitting up again, and brightening, “not at all, 
but I’ve not had a good chance. Grace Maloney is as wary as a hum- 
ming bird. And then, you know, the Maloneys are such proper people. 
I have to be so careful, not to express any sentiment that might shock 
them, and it’s not easy for me to be interlarding my talk with religion. 
The old man’s easy enough, and that Patrick is a kind of a mutt, but 
that Uncle Stanhope and that miserable Queen—the two of them watch 
me like a pair of hawks. That Stanhope especially is a terror. He 
doesn’t like me a bit.” 

“Well, there’s no mistake that can’t be rectified, remember that,” 
replied John. “Once get that Dutchman in bad, or better, get him out 
of the way, and you might stand a better chance.” 

“There’s a poor show now,” said Joe gloomily, “but one thing’s cer- 
tain, I’m going to fix that Karl. I have several little plans working in 
my head, and you must help.” 

“Now you're saying something,” said John. “We must work to- 
gether. I need your help in the election. The thing’s getting hotter 
every day. The ‘Wets’ are turning over heaven and earth to carry it. 
They’re spending all sorts of money. And the ‘Drys’ are praying.” 
Joe snickered. ‘“They’re mostly Church people, you know,” explained 
John, the Sunday schools are all in line; one hundred Christians had 
a torchlight parade the other night, and I tell you there were some 
frightful legends on their transparencies. One read: ‘Mike’s Place— 
the black hole of Calcutta’, And another : ‘The Saloon—abandon hope 
all ye who enter here!’ Ha! ha! You know it’s all water on my mill.” 

“One thing I do know,” replied Joe, “if these Drys ever find out 
that their candidate is the owner of Mike’s Place, there’ll surely be a 

lynching bee and no mistake.” 
“Sh—,” said John. “They'll never find it out. Unless you tell 
them. My name doesn’t appear anywhere. Mike has too much sense 
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to divulge it, and as for you, if you ever breathe a word of it, I’ll send 
you to the happy hunting grounds,” giving his brother a fierce look. 

“You mean, if there’s enough of you left after the lynching bee, 
ha! ha! ha!” retorted Joe. John went on: 

“What we fear now more than anything else is the negro vote. 
Every negro wiil surely vote for booze and there are fully 15,000 of 
them in the county. We’re working on a plan now to stampede that 
bunch on election day. Just watch us. The election will be held in 
two weeks, and what I want you to do is this—arrange your work at 
the Infirmary in such a way that you can give a Dry-talk for me in the 
six Southern precincts of the county.” 

“Tf I give them they’ll be dry enough, I'll guarantee,” said Joe. 
John smiled. 

“O, I know what you can do when you try. I haven’t forgotten the 
walloping you gave Charlie Reade at old Harvard on the ‘Emancipa- 
tion’ question.” John was stroking the right way, as Joe looked might- 
ily pleased at the reference, for if there was one bright feather in his 
cap, it was that day on the campus when after a three hours’ debate 
before 6,000 people Joe was declared victor and crowned by the 
Faculty. 

“T will supply you with all the material you want; arguments galore 
for Prohibition, and statistics without limit,” continued John. “And if 
I’m elected you get $500.00. If I’m not elected you get nothing. You 
must take your chances too. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “I’m beginning to get wise.” 

“Besides,” John went on, “you'll be on top, no matter what happens. 
If the Wets win, you'll have your beloved booze. If the Drys win, I'll 
see to it that you get all you want.” 

“How will you work that?” replied Joe, who was now getting quite 
interested. 

“The easiest thing in the world. I’ve got at least $5,000.00 worth 
of booze in this place. If the Drys win, of course, I’ll have Mike to 
empty several barrels of colored water in the sewer. There'll be a few 
gallons of rot-gut whiskey in it, to give it the color, you know; and 
besides, a number of kegs and half barrels of stale beer. That’ll make 
quite a showing. And I have several press notices already prepared. 
The day after the election I'll remove the real stuff to a safe place. 
Leave that to me.” 
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“By golly, John,” said Joe enthusiastically, “you were not behind 
the door when the brains were given out.” 

“Not on your life,” exclaimed John; “the Gogarty brothers may be 
a pair of knaves, but they’re not a pair of fools. Hey!” And they both 
laughed. 

“But you,” said John, “what plans have you for eliminating Karl 
Schneiderhahn ?” 

“Here’s one of them,” replied Joe. “You know the Regatta takes 
place next Saturday. Karl has been chosen by the Turners to repre- 
sent the Club. He has been practising for months and there’s no doubt 
he’s in the very pink of condition. There’s not a superfluous ounce on 
him. But I’ll fix him. I intend to doctor his shell. All I have to do is 
to take out two screws and a little rivet and no telling what may happen. 
But one thing is sure, if nothing worse happens, he’ll never win the 
race. Trust me for that.” 

“Shade of Robin Hood!” exclaimed John. “But you are certainly 
a pastmaster. Count on me for anything, time, money, labor, brains, 
ha! ha! A man can’t pull a race with a wobbly oar-lock.” 

“If that doesn’t work,” continued Joe, “I'll get him at the Coon 
Hunt.” 

“Coon Hunt!” exclaimed John, “I hope you don’t intend to shoot 
him outright.” 

“Oh, no!” said Joe smiling, “I’m not an assassin. But I think I can 
arrange a little accident in such a way that it won’t be very palatable to 
him.” 

“Accident!” replied John, “what do you mean?” 

“Listen,” said Joe. “You know the Turners have an annual event 
called the ‘Coon Hunt’. Only the most adventurous spirits go into that 
—those that love to hunt in dense woods by moonlight, and plunge 
around on mettlesome steeds in miry places. Well, the ‘Coon Hunt’ 
has been arranged for the next full moon—about four weeks from now. 
And I saw Karl’s name on the list.” 

“Go on, I’m listening,” said John. 

“The ‘Coon Hunt’ this year is to take place in the south swamp, 
a villainous place full of all kinds of bogs and quicksands,” pursued 
Joe; “and I know of one particular spot called ‘The Devil’s Mouth’, a 
frightful quicksand about twenty feet wide with no bottom. Whoever 
goes into that, will probably come out in China.” 

John gave a great laugh. 
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“Now, I’m going to try and inveigle Karl Schneiderhahn into that 
hole. Just a little accident, you know.” John glanced at his brother 
with horror depicted on his face. What crime was this man meditat- 
ing? And with such amazing nonchalance. 

“But how will you ever get him into it?” said John. ‘“Doesn’t he 
know the place as well as you?” 

“No,” replied Joe, “he doesn’t know that section at all. Whatever 
hunting he has ever done along the Chattahoochee has been done in the 
North swamp. Of course,” said Joe, waving his hand, “my plan may 
fail, but it’s worth trying, and it may easily succeed. Other particulars 
leave to me, brother mine.” 

This elucidation of his little plan to bring Karl to his finish had 
brought a glow to Joe’s cheeks, and a new light to his eyes, and in spite 
of his disorderly condition, he began to assume something of his old 
appearance. 

“Well, Joe,” said his brother, “I have no doubt you have perfectly 
worked out in your own mind all the details of these two little plans of 
yours, but it seems to me you could find some way of getting rid of 
Schneiderhahn without sending him through the ‘Devil’s Mouth’ to 
China.” And John laughed. 

“Oh! I won’t be sending him. If he goes, he goes himself.” 

“You're beginning to look like yourself again,” said John. “You’d 
better get into a hot bath at once, while I phone the Infirmary that 
you'll be on duty tonight. What say you?” 

“All right,” replied his brother, pressing a button at the side of the 
bed. In a moment came Mike bowing and smiling. “Mike,” said Joe, 
“bring me up a pint of your best—none of that rot-gut,” waving his 
hand toward a three gallon demijohn standing in the corner. “I’ve just 
taken the pledge, but I’m taking this as medicine you see. Even the 
most ardent Prohibitionist wouldn’t object to that,” with a sly glance at 
his brother. 

“No,” said John, “take a little to settle your nerves. Will you be 
able to go on duty tonight ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Joe. “I’m not drunk, but my knees fzel 
weak.” 

“Well, no wonder, if you got outside of that demijohn. Stand up 
and walk over to that window.” Joe stood on his feet, swaying back 
and forth like an inverted pendulum, then started for the window. It 
was ludicrous and John roared with laughter. 
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“Well done, well done,” he cried. ‘Now walk over to that wall.” 
Joe started, but after the third step he began to reel and suddenly made 
a plunge for the bed, where he curled up and looked blinkingly at his 
brother. 

“My head’s all right,” he groaned, “but my knees.” 

“Yes,” replied John, “a Gogarty’s head is the last thing that goes. 
back on him. I’m afraid you'll not be able to go to the Infirmary 
tonight. We’d better say tomorrow morning. In the meantime I'll 
stay right here with you.” 

Just then came Mike with a pint of the best and Joe after taking a 
few gurgles rolled over and was soon sound asleep. 

“The best thing he could do,” murmured John. ‘Poor devil, he’s 
lucky to have such a good brother to look after him.” 

Then, throwing himself into a chair by the window overlooking 
‘Gumbo Alley’ he opened the morning paper. After perusing it for a 
few moments his face broke into smiles. Let us peep over his shoulder 
and see the cause of his merriment. 

“PROHIBITION MASS MEETING.” 

“Last evening at Academy Hall the Prohibitionists held a get to- 
gether Mass Meeting at which some rattling good speeches were made. 
Miss Charlotte Queen predicted a landslide for the Drys and referred 
to Mr. John Gogarty as the Moses who was to lead his people from the 
land of Egypt into the land flowing with milk and honey. Three hun- 
dred dollars were contributed to the cause.” 

(To be continued. ) 
W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


THE SECRET OF THE SAINTS. 


To play through life a perfect part, 
Unnoticed and unknown; 
To seek no rest in any heart 
Save only God’s alone; 
In little things to own no will, 
To have no share in great 
To find the labor ready still, 
And for the crown to wait. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |——== 

















THE VOICE OF THE UNTAMED HEART. 





Msgr. Leroy, the Missionary Bishop of Alinda, who spent many 
years among the uncivilized people of Africa, tells a little incident that 
shows how deeply the idea of God was rooted in the minds of these 
people who had never come in contact with what we are wont to con- 
sider the civilized nations. 

“One day, at Bagamoyo,” he says, “I was present at the departure 
of a European, who was going to a distant locality to buy ivory, The 
caravan, composed of Nyamwezis (natives), was ready to start. The 
head carrier exclaimed : 

“God be propitious to us!” 

“God!” said the European, who prided himself in his civilization. 
“We don’t need Him! My money and my gun are God enough for 
me!” 

The carriers looked at one another in amazement. They dropped 
the burdens they had already lifted to their shoulders and began to 
withdraw. The European could not, by anything he said, persuade 
them to come back and accompany him on his trip. The man then 
turned to me and begged me to use my influence with the natives. I 
did so; but to no avail. 

“No!” answered the simple folk. “This white man is bad; did you 
not hear him insult God! In his company only misfortune could hap- 
pen to us!” 

And they left him. 


THE VOICE OF THE BREAKING HEART. 





Victor Hugo affected in life to be a man of science, who had no 
reason to pay any particular attention to God and from whom God had 
nothing to ask. In 1902 an account of his last moments appeared in a 
French review, which reveals what a change came over him in the end. 

“An old actor, a great admirer of Victor Hugo and a friend of his 
attendant,” says M. Pierre Suau, “was admitted to see the body of the 
poet about an hour after his death. He was astonished to see the ex- 
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pression of terrible agony and despair imprinted on the face of the 
dead man and evinced by the clenched fists.” 

“Just look what a condition he is in!” said the actor to the attendant. 

“Ah, sir,” answered he, “at the moment of his death, Victor Hugo 
rose with despairing strength, and while his fingers stiffened, he cried 
out twice: 

“*A priest! A priest!’ ” 

The actor withdrew, deeply impressed, and remarked to his 
daughter : 

“TI would not wish to die like him! If I were sick, you would have 
to get Father Monsabre for me!” Then he added: 

“Do not speak of this; it is simply horrible!’ 


THE VOICE OF SCIENCE. 





The illustrious scientist, Newton (1642-1727), proclaimed by all as 


one of the kings of science, who gave us the theory of gravitation, 
declares : 


comets, could not have been begotten except by a will and an all- 

“This magnificent system, composed of the sun, the planets and 
powerful intellect.” 

And again, in his Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
he writes: 

“In the regular movements of the planets and their satelites, in 
their direction, their plan and the rapidity of their movements, there 
is a trace of design, there is evidence unmistakable of a cause which is 
neither blind nor fortuitous, but is assuredly well versed in mechanics 
and geometry.” 

And even Charles Darwin, the father of evolution, as some like to 
style him, a scientist after the modern heart, could not help admitting: 

“Another source of conviction for the existence of God, a source 
connected with reason rather than with feelings, follows from the 
extreme difficulty, or rather impossibility, of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man with his capacity of looking 
far forwards and far into futurity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting, I feel impelled to look for a First 
Cause having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that of 
man.” 
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THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 





“But now really, tell me, between ourselves, Ivan: Does God exist 
—yes or no?” 

Such is the question asked in a modern play, a harrowing dramatiza- 
tion of a sensuous and gruesome Russian novel. 

The questioner himself is a sinister old man, a repulsive sensualist, 
whose fortune has been wasted in unrestrained self-indulgence. Ivan, 
his son, from whom he seeks an answer which, he hopes, will allay all 
his natural fears, is a radical, whose training has left him an atheist 
and a cynic. He is the consistent product of a rationalistic education. 

“No, God does not exist,” comes his answer, as he leans upon his 
elbow and stares at his Father in disgust. 

“Is that right?” the old man eagerly queries. “And immortality— 
the after-life? Is there such a thing?” 

Again the curt and monosyllabic reply: “No.” 

The hoary old transgressor of the laws of God shows a visible 
feeling of relief as he earnestly urges his questions and presses the 
answers to their logical conclusions. 

“Are you sure my little Ivan? You are not making fun of me? 
No God? No immortality? Not the least scrap of an after-life?” 

“Nothing!” says the young man. 

“That is to say, an absolute zero? Not even the fraction of a 
fraction?” 

“Absolute zero!’’ echoes the boy. 

“But then—then—everything is permitted !” 

“Yes, father, everything is permitted.” 

“Hush—let’s not say that aloud! Let us keep that a secret, my 
son!” But was the voice of conscience stifled? 


A SIDE LIGHT ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 








An open confession is good for the soul, and it is the first reassuring 
sign of better things. At a gathering in Atlantic City recently, Charles 
M. Schwab, discussing after-war problems, in a humorous story throws 
some side-lights orl certain phases of capitalism. 

“We're going to be confronted with some serious labor problems,” 
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he said, “but if we approach labor in the right spirit, I do not believe 
we shall encounter any problem which cannot be solved pretty satis- 
factorily both to labor and capital. You know, we bosses aren’t the 
whole thing, and we haven’t altogether the best of the argument, be- 
cause a lot of us, if we were willing to admit it, live in glass houses and 
much of the glass is pretty thin. 

“Do you know, the other night when I was down at Bethlehem, I 
had a dream. I dreamt that I ought to go to confession to tell some 
of the things I did twenty-odd years ago when a lot of big corporations 
were formed. You know, I had a:little to do with the formation of one 
of them, at least. But in my dream I seemed to feel that I ought not 
to go to confession unless I took Mr. Morgan with me. But then I 
remembered, Mr. Morgan was a Protestant, while I was a Catholic, 
and, in the dream I couldn’t figure out for a long time how I was going 
to bring Morgan to the confessional. 

“But then a happy thought struck me. I remembered that my parish 
priest, good Father Zahm, who is sitting here on the platform, had a 
sympathy as broad as charity, and so I asked him if I could bring 
Morgan to confession. He thought it over for a while and concluded 
that he would strain a point and receive Mr. Morgan’s confession with 
my own. A few days later, as I dreamed the dream, we went to con- 
fession and we told Father Zahm—Mr. Morgan and I—a lot of things 
that we had never told anybody else before and we never told anybody 
else afterwards. Finally when we seemed to be all through with our 
stories, the good father said: 

“You fellows wait here for a little and I'll be back.’ 

“It seemed to me that he was gone an unconscionable while, and I 
was getting nervous. I waited a while longer, and then I said to Mr. 
Morgan: 

“Where do you suppose he’s gone?’ and Mr. Morgan replied: 

“ ‘Oh, he’s just gone out in some other part of the church and will 
be back shortly.’ 

“T thought for a moment, and then I said: ‘Don’t you believe it. 
As sure as shooting, he’s gone for a cop’.” 


The gentleman is solid mahogany; the fashionable man is only 
veneer.—Holland. 
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———| Pointed Paragraphs 




















GOD BE WITH YOU! 





This is our wish and our prayer for all our readers. 


WISHES. 





Pessimist: Nothing so cheap as wishes. You could wish your enemy 
a Merry Christmas. 


Optimist: And yet nothing so beautiful as the old custom of Christmas 
wishes. 


It shows our faith in the mystery of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem. 

It shows that we realize that through Christ salvation has come into 
this world—so that the night of His coming receives the name of Happy 
Night, Holy Night, by excellence. 

Wishes often impel to action—so that we feel inclined to make 
happy those whom we really wish to see happy. 

Wishes often lead to prayer—when we realize that one can grant 
the fulfilment of our wishes—God become a babe in Bethlehem. 

Wishes are peculiarly suitable to our present life—the land of hope 
_and longing for our entrance into heaven—of which Christ’s entrance 
into the world is the great pledge and means. 

Wishes are reminders of the Angels who brought to earth the first 
Christmas wish, and sang it over the fields of Bethlehem: Peace on . 
earth to men of good will. 


THE WILL TO WIN. 





Resolutions are not everything; but certainly they are worth much. 
There is a great difference between a man who has made a resolution 
and a man who has made none. 

The one has, for a moment at least, realized the beauty of goodness 
and right and has loved it and has set it up on a pedestal in his heart. 
The other has never worshipped at the shrine of duty. The one was 
weak in action perhaps—the other never even had the idea of right and 
shrank at the very thought of goodness. 
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If hell is paved with resolutions—as men love to quote for us—it is 
nowhere said, as a philosopher reminds us, that these were good resolu- 
tions. 

Without resolutions we are much like a boat in the stream without 
a rudder: the guidance against the stream becomes almost impossible. 

A resolution is in other words—making up one’s mind—a somewhat 
complex thing: to contemplate goodness, to love its beauty, to desire it 
strongly, to be convinced of its necessity, to hate the evil that could 
turn us from it—to cast every other consideration to the wind—to will 
goodness. That is a resolution—then the motor is charged and con- 
nected with the piston-rod. 

This is power. 


MAKING IT HARD. 





Did you ever see the workman choose the hardest material, take a 
very difficult position, blunt his tools, wait till he is feeling unwell, 
and then go to work at an unearthly hour? 

No. Such a one you would say is a fool; he is simply making 
things hard for himself. 

Yet such is the conduct of very many who consider themselves 
common-sense, sane people. , 

They have a business to carry on in this life—which no one yet has 
declared very easy—the business of their salvation. And yet they 
persist in making it as hard as possible for themselves, by putting all 
kinds of obstacles in their own way. 

Take for instance the matter of reading. It is plain, that the less 
temptations we have, the more contented with our state we are and the 
firmer our convictions are, the easier it is for us to keep God’s 
law and make sure of the salvation of our souls. What do they do? 
They read books or magazines that fill their minds with bad thoughts, 
that make the practice of their religion less attractive, that cast sus- 
picion upon the truths of faith and sap the strength of conviction. 

Choose your reading well. There are safe, sane books by the hun- 
dreds. Books and magazines that can make life pleasant, that can fill 
you with contentment, that raise your ideals, that make you see life 
with brighter outlook, that can give you a healthy laugh. Why, then, 
make it hard for yourself? 
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HUMANIZING RELIGION 





“That’s exactly what we’re trying to do in all lines of church work,” 
said a Methodist minister to a reporter, “we are humanizing it.” 

As an example of what this means, take the case of a Long Island 
pastor, as quoted in the Columbian, 

“I tried something new at my services last Sunday. We had a 
vaudeville service. Mr. Reef, the banjo king of jazz band players, 
attended our services and played his regular program, accompanied by 
our organ. The success was greater than you can imagine. Our pro- 
gram was arranged like that of a high-class theatre, and the people 
enjoyed the treat along with hearing a good Gospel sermon.” 

The case suggests a few reflections, that ought to strengthen us in 
our holy Faith. 

In the first place—how strange this “humanizing” of religion 
sounds, especially during these days when we commemorate the coming 
of our Lord into the world precisely to divinize religion—to make it 
divine.: 

In the second place, it is not so long ago that one great objection to 
the Church’s ceremonial, her prayers, her sacraments, her organization 
was that they are altogether too human. 

In the third place—to humanize religion—if it means to make it 
appeal to human nature at its best, is a noble aim. But then the only 
question is to what element of man’s nature will you make it appeal? 
To his lower nature, to his love of fun—to his inclination, already so 
strong, to satisfy every craving? Or will you make it appeal to his 
higher, his nobler faculties, reason, will, heart? Is not that truly 
“human religion which satisfies his mind on all those great questions 
that puzzle us at times? Is not that truly human which enlists art, at 
its best, music, printing, poetry in its service? Is not that truly human 
which brings peace and content to his heart? Is not that truly human 
which brings him spiritual and invisible blessings under visible and 
tangible experiences such as the reception of the sacraments? Is not 
that truly human which offers him a means of pardon for human fail- 
ings since to err is human? 

Let us not humanize religion—let us infuse more divinity into it, 
so as to raise man to heaven and to make man approach “the likeness 
of God” to which he has been created? 
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A VOCATION. 





“The harvest is ripe” and going to ruin for want of generous labor- 
ers, while you perhaps are wasting precious months or even years won- 
dering: “Have I a vocation?” Don’t wait for a voice from heaven or 
the visit of an archangel. If you have a good intention, a sound body, 


a level head, ordinary brains, a governable temper, no bad habits, and 
no dependent relatives, and you want to go;—then Go; you have a 
vocation. 


CHRIST’S WAY. 





In the most solemn and tender hour of His life, Our dear Lord 
uttered a beautiful prayer which must have been the inspiration of 
missionaries ever since, and which we cannot help recalling now, in 
the midst of the much-talked of efforts at re-union, so-called, of 
Churches. 

Christ’s prayer is all the more significant, because in it he pleads, 
not for an irrational union such as is proposed outside of the Church 
—a union which would embrace every kind of belief—a union which 
would allow every moral standard as correct—a union, in a word, which 
would not be a union but a very doubtful mixture; but He pleads with 
all the power and tenderness of His Heart, for a union based on unity 
of belief. 

“And not for them (the Apostles) only do I pray, but for them also 
who through their word shall believe in me; that they may be one, as 
thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” (John XVII, 21). 

This is the prayer that the Holy Father recalls to our mind, when 
extending to the whole world the Church Unity Octave which is to last 
from January 18 to January 25. 

This Octave owes its origin to the convert community of monks, 
known as the Society of the Atonement, at Graymoor, N. Y. 

Every Catholic who loves His Church, and shares in Christ’s desire 
to see all men within its blessed fold, will join this novena of prayer. 


Inpoor Sports: Taking it out on the rest of the family in the even- 
ing because you soldiered down at the office during the day and got a 
laying out from the boss. 
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Catholic Events 




















Catholic teachers of Pennsylvania are to hold a state-convention on 
Dec. 29 and 30 at the Catholic Girls’ High School in Philadelphia. 


* * * 


According to the “Osservatore Romano” the Pope has set the dates 
for the private and public consistory which he intends to hold for 
December 15 and 18. 

* * * 

Woodstock College, the Jesuit House of Studies for the Maryland- 
New York Province, celebrated the 50 anniversary of its opening on 
November 17. 

* a * 

A project is on foot to start a Catholic daily newspaper for India, 

to be published at Delhi, at the beginning of 1920. 
x  * * 


Anglican divines at the Anglican Church Congresses have been 
predicting a reign of Anti-christ for England, and have been declaring 
that England, after nearly four centuries of Protestantism, could in 
no sense be called a Christian country. 

* * * 

The British government has made no official pronouncement as yet, 
but it is generally believed that its legation at the Vatican will be 
continued. 

* * * 

An Ahglican clergyman of London has been advocating what he 
calls a Non-Papal World Federation of schisms. He suggests gather- 
ing up “Old Catholics”, Eastern Orthodox, and Scandinavian Epis- 
copalians, in order to force the Pope to abandon his position. He 
thinks it will take one hundred and fifty years! 

* * * 


Among the many after war agencies, attention is called to the 
Catholic Lecture Guild, with headquarters at 7 E. 42nd St., New York. 
On the advisory board are many of the greatest names in the Catholic 
world of letters. Information will be given gratis on application. 

* * * 


All the buildings and recreational equipment of the K. of C. in 
Nome, Alaska, have been turned over to 1,000 Indian children, whose 
parents were victims of the influenza epidemic during the past year. 
A large quantity of supplies, including mittens and mufflers and war 
coverings went to the “kiddies”. 

* * * 

Four more well-known Anglican clergymen have joined the Church; 
they are: The Rev. Chas. H. Sharp, M. A., (Hertford. College, Ox- 
ford), the Rev. Francis G. B. Sutherland; the Rev. George J. Mac- 
Gillivray, M. A., (Edinburgh and Cambridge); the Rev. Cecil H. 
Tasker, B. A., (Durham). 
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The Josephite Fathers, an American Missionary congregation, are 
arranging for the erection of two new churches in Washington, D. C., 
for the use of colored Catholics. 

* * * 


A letter from Rev. F. J. Carbajal, S. J., now at Tampa, Florida, 
contains some interesting information : 

“Governor Catts’ son married a fervent Catholic lady. The mar- 
riage was performed by a Jesuit priest in Key West. Some funny 
things happen, don’t they? All the newspapers are now laughing at 
the Governor.”—Governor Catts is a rabid hater of everything Catholic. 

* xk 


The conditions of the devastated areas in France necessitate many 
strange expedients. In the diocese of Soissons, the Bishop has con- 
fided the care of five ruined parishes to a priest of the naval division, 
who has a boat which he used to use to go about among the fishermen 
on the coast. He has brought this boat up the river, and it serves as 
parish church for the five villages. 

* * * 

The Bishop of Limerick has issued a strong Pastoral Letter on the 
immodest fashions that have invaded Ireland from Paris and London. 
He says that the designers of dresses are to a large extent Parisian 
Jews and Freemasons, and that they seek, amongst other means, to 
uproot the Christianity which they hate, by the introduction into Chris- 
tion society of these dangerous and indecent fashions. The Bishop 
urges Irishwomen to hold fast to those ornaments of the Catholic Irish 
girl, modesty and seemliness. 

* * * 


The new Bishop of Strassbourg (Alsatia), Msgr. Ruch, has issued 
his first pastoral letter. In it he touches on the fears generally felt in 
regard to the attitude of the French Government toward Catholic edu- 
cation. He says: “If your religion is attacked, you will find your 
bishop between you and your adversary, ready to defend, inch by inch, 
the positions that are dear to you and that are entrusted to our guar- 
dianship.” 

During the war, Msgr. Ruch was called to the colors and was dis- 
tinguished for his coolness under fire; he fought in the French army 
and is comparatively young. 

* * * 


Dr. Kinsman, former Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, 
who was received into the church by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
is now residing with the Sulpitian Fathers at the Catholic University, 
where he is to be instructor in English. 

* * ok 

His Holiness Benedict XV has addressed a letter to all the Bishops 
of the Church in behalf of poor children, victims of the War. In it he 
praises the Americans for what they have already done for war-suf- 
ferers, and exhorts all Bishops to arrange for special prayers and col- 
lections for the children, on Holy Innocents’ day, December 28. 
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Belgiuni, France, and Italy all held general elections last November, 
and, according to Catholic cablegrams, Catholics have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on the results. 

In Belgium, owing to a fusion of all the opposing elements, and to 
a slight disagreement in the Catholic ranks, over the Flemish-Walloon 
language question, the Catholics lost their old predominant position, 
but still retain a majority over the liberals and Socialists in the Senate. 

In France, following the advice of the Bishops, the main body of 
Catholics joined with the sound, honest Republicans in a fight against 
the revolutionary Socialists, whom they utterly defeated, while they 
themselves succeeded in carrying parliament with a sound and effective 
body of statesmen, comprising some of the best-known Catholics in 
the country. 

In Italy, the freemason candidates were defeated, even in Rome, 
where the Masons made a special effort to carry their men. The new 


Catholic Popular Party, lately started, succeeded in putting in 102 of 
their men. 


* * * 


It is announced that Venezuela is to establish a legation to the 
Holy See. 


* * * 


A woman who is prominent in club and suffrage activities in Albany, 
N. Y., was proved to have sent around hundreds of copies of a bogus 
oath taken by the K. of C. She confessed and retracted. The Knights 
dropped proceedings. Gallantly done! 

«  & 

The Rev. R. E. King (Prot.) in a recent address made these signifi- 
cant statements: 

“If the 1,600,000 children in the state of New York, who are re- 
ceiving no religious instruction, were to march four abreast and six 
feet apart up the Hudson River and across the state, by the time the 
first reached Buffalo, there would still be 1,000 in New York City. 


, No wonder we have Bolshevism and radicalism rampant under 
such conditions”. 


*  *  * 

It has been officially announced that an Apostolic Delegation has 
been established in Japan. 

* * 

The Catholic Student Home, which is being built at the University 
of Missouri by the Knights of Columbus of Missouri, is nearing com- 
pletion ; it will be formally opened January 14. 

* * * 


From the Southern Cross, a Catholic paper from Argentina, South 
America, we learn that they had a drive down there for funds to carry 
out a program of social and labor reform similar to that which our 
own Bishops outlined. It met with splendid enthusiasm. One donor 
gave the enormous sum of $1,000,000; while another, a little girl, 


brought $80, saying it was all she had in her savings bank. So every 
one seemed to give their “bit”. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


I heard someone speaking of the 
Pauline Privilege. I did not under- 
stand; will you, please, explain at your 
earliest convenience in the Liguorian 
Question Box. 

It is called Pauline, because promul- 
gated in the Epistles of St. Paul; it is 
called a Privilege, it is given by God 
in favor of and for the preservation 
of Faith, 

THE TEXT. cf. 1 Cor. VII. 12-16. 

But to the rest say I, not the Lord: 

I. If any brother has a wife who 
does not believe : 

(a) and she consents to dwell with 


him, 
(b) let him not dismiss her. 
And if any wife has a husband who 
does not believe f 
(a) And he consents to dwell with 


her, ak 
(b) let her not dismiss her hus- 
band 


II. But if the one who does not be- 
lieve 

(a) departs, 

(b) let him depart. (Because) 

(c) The brother or sister is not en- 
slaved in such, but God has called us 
in peace: 

(2) For how knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? 

Or how knowest thou, O husband, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife? 

THE EXPLANATION. 

1. For whom is the procedure 
meant? 

(a) St. Paul simply says here,—the 
Christian wife with non-Christian hus- 
band or Christian husband with non- 
Christian (unbaptized) wife. 

(b) But the context of the passage 
makes it clear that he is speaking of 
such as were married as non-Chris- 
tians, but one party enters the Faith 
and is baptized. 

2. What is said of them? 
cases may be taken into account: 

(a) In case the non-Christian party 
consents do dwell with her (in the 
peace of the Lord), he (or she) may 
not dismiss the non-Christian partner. 

(b) In case the non-Christian part- 
ner refuse to dwell (in the peace of 
the Lord) with the Christian partner, 
he (or she) may dismiss the non- 
Christian partner and that in such a 


Two 


way as to be free to remarry in the 
Faith, 

3. By what authority does St. Paul 
make this decision? 

(a) Some say: the authority of an 
Apostle speaking under inspiration and 
hence with the approbation of God. 

(b) Other say: the authority of 
Christ Himself, who revealed this prac- 
tice to St. Paul or to the Church, in 
which He completes his own teaching 
as given in the Gospels. St. Paul 
merely promulgates the law as re- 
vealed, 

Both views show, that only God has 
power over matrimony; none below 
Him could make exceptions to the law 
of indissolubility. 

THE PAULINE PRIVILEGE IN 
THE CHURCH. 

(1) The Church has maintained the 
teaching of St. Paul to this day. 

(2) She has merely made clear the 
conditions under which the Privilege 
applies, and under which it may be put 
in practice. 

In the Canon of the Mass after ele- 
vation fifteen saints, eight men and 
Seven women saints, are mentioned by 
name. Why are just these mentioned? 

The saints mentioned are: Sts. John 
the Baptist, Stephan, Mathias, Barna- 
bas, Ignatius, Alexander, Peter and 
Marcellinus, Felicitas and Perpetua, 
Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecilia and Anas- 
tasia. 

a) Men and women saints are men- 
tioned very likely because the Church 
considers it a special miracle of divine 
power that Christ in His Church, 
should have conferred even on the 
weaker sex the steadfastness and vic- 
tory of martyrdom. 

) Why just these are singled out 
would be difficult to say. They are all 
such saints as are, since time im- 
memorial, honored especially at Rome, 
where the Liturgy of the Mass received 
its final form. Suarez, after enumer- 
ating some of the reasons suggested by 
various authors, very justly remarks: 
“We need not delay long in trying to 
explain why just these are mentioned 
little details of this kind may have 
been settled in a more or less casual 
way, or by the special devotion of those 
who formed the details of the Liturgy”. 
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Some Good Books 

















Whom the Lord Loveth. By Henri- 
ette Eugenie Delamare. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. $1.00, postpaid 
$1.10. 

The subtitle of this little volume— 
“Consoling Thoughts for Every Day 
in the Year”’—as well as the dedica- 
tion, sufficiently reveal its benign pur- 
pose: to help poor suffering hearts and 
teach them to obtain the full merit of 
their crosses by uniting them lovingly 
to the sacrifice of Christ and the sor- 
rows of His Blessed Mother. The 
compiler has searched among the 
Sacred Scriptures and the masters of 
the spiritual life, and has strung to- 
gether for each month a chain of preg- 
nant thoughts well adapted to gain the 
end she had in view. The extracts are 
short—averaging four or five lines. 

The book strikes us as an excellent 
aid for those who have no time for a 
set meditation. A point read each 
morning and treasured in the mind 
throughout the day cannot but pour 
balm into wounded hearts and help 
them on their way. “Whom the Lord 
Loveth” would be welcomed by many 
as a New Year’s gift. 

Whose Name is Legion. By Isabel 
Clarke. Benziger Bros., New York. 

We have already noticed several of 
Isabel Clarke’s books in our columns, 
and have not hesitated to put her in 
the front rank of present-day novel- 
ists. 

She has the master-touch in character 
delineation, in the unravelling of plots. 
The story is thrilling, and while it is 
a somewhat repulsive theme which she 
chooses, it is very timely. And the 
lesson she brings home forcibly is: 
Keep away, miles away from the “New 
Revelation” so-called—from Spiritism. 

Democratic Industry. By Joseph 
Husslein, S. J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 

Fr. Husslein’s books always call for 
favorable comment. The present work 
is a valuable addition to sociological 
literature, important and appropriate, 
because it is constructive criticism. The 
author’s purpose is to point out the 
ideal to be followed in a true concep- 
tion of democratic industry. With a 
narration of historical facts, the author 


indicates the failures of the past and 
their reason, and portrays the success 
achieved and methods by which it can 
be repeated in our day. The path is 
thus well prepared for the discussion 
of the great question of modern demo- 
cratic industry. 

We also find an adequate answer to 
the questions so often asked: “What 
has the Church done for labor?” 
“What has the Church done for democ- 
racy?” The book is eminently practi- 
cal, yet replete with sane idealism. 

Catechist’s Manual, First Elementary 
Course. By the Rev. Dr. Roderic Mac- 
Eachan. The task of instructing chil- 
dren in the truths of faith is not al- 
ways an easy one. They so easily tire 
of the study of dry catechism ques- 
tions and answers, and there is need of 
helps to arouse and maintain their in- 
terest. The Catechist’s Manual will, 
therefore, “prove a godsend to many” 
to whom the religious instruction of 
the little ones is committed. They 
will find therein “detailed matter for 
every lesson in the first elementary 
course of Christian doctrine” including 
a host of concrete examples to enable 
them to bring the more fundamental 
doctrines of holy faith vividly before 
the minds of their charges. The book 
contains 356 pages and is published by 
™ Catholic Book Co., Wheeling, W. 

a. 

Adoration Book of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Published at the Benedictine 
Convent, Clyde, Mo. 

Communities devoted to Perpetual 
Adoration as well as parishes and chap- 
els where the Holy Hour is regularly 
held, will welcome the “Adoration 
Book of the Blessed Sacrament.” Both 
matter and form leave little to be de- 
sired. Realizing that we can take no 
safer and more valuable guide in our 
devotion than the Holy Ghost Himself, 
speaking in Sacred Scripture, the Lit- 
urgy of the Church, and the writings 
of the Holy Fathers, the compilers 
have had recourse to these treasures to 
draw therefrom matter for thought and 
prayer. Praise, thanksgiving, repara- 
tion alternately succeed one another, 
leading the worshipper to intimate 
union with the Eucharistic King. 
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Lucid Intervals 











Dismal Old Lady—“I don’t suppose 
I shall ever want another pair, Mr. 
Stebbins.” 

Oleaginous Proprietor—‘“I hope 
you'll wear a lot more shoe leather 
yet, ma’am.” . 

D. O. L.—“Ah, but I’ve one foot in 
the grave already.” ; 

O. P.—‘“Most ’appy to sell you a sin- 
gle boot, ma’am.” 


The English language is capable of 
many queer twists and turns. An 
American boasted that his people had 
repeatedly beaten the English in war. 

“What! The English beaten? I 
would have you understand, sir, that 
the English are the cream of all the 
fighters in the world!” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Whipped cream, then, I guess!” 
said the Yankee. 


“Do you think your sister likes me, 
Tommy ?” . 

“Yes, she stood up for you at din- 
ner.” 
“Stood up for me! Was anybody 
saying anything against me?” 

“No, nothin’ much. Father said he 
thought you were an ass, but she 
jumped up and said you wasn’t, and 
told father he ought to know better 
than judge a man by his looks.” 


“Why, Polly, what are you sliding 
on?” 

“On de back of my _ stomach, 
Mamma.” 


Miss Fortyodd awoke in the middle 
of the night to find a burglar ransack- 
ing her effects. Miss Fortyodd did not 
scream, for she prided herself, among 
other things, upon her courage. Point- 
ing to the door with a dramatic ges- 
ture, she exclaimed: 

“Leave me at once!” 

The burglar politely retreated a step 
and said. 

“T had no intention of taking you!” 


“T have a terrible cold,” he com- 
plained. 

“My head feels all stopped up.” 

“Have you tried a vacuum cleaner?” 
she queried sweetly. 





“The tram struck the man, did it 
not?” asked the lawyer of the tram 
driver at the trial. 

“It did, sir,” said the driver. 

“Was the man on the track, sir?” 
shouted the lawyer. 

“On the track?” asked the driver, 
“of course he was. No tram driver 
worthy of his job would run his tram 
into the fields after a man, sir!” 


A clergyman, about to enter a bus, 
noticed a gentleman seated in the cor- 
ner who had celebrated peace rather 
too well. “Do you allow drunkards in 
your bus?” he asked the conduct 

“Well, not as a rule,” said the con- 
ductor “But slip in quietly.” 


“T don’t think that women have al- 
ways been vain; you know that women 
were made before mirrors.” 

“Yes, and they have been before 
them ever since.”—Utica Globe. 


A political speaker, warning the pub- 
lic against the imposition of heavier 
tariffs on imports, said: “If you don’t 
stop shearing the wool off the sheep 
that lays the golden egg, you'll pump 
it dry.” 


“You remember the cigar I gave you 
yesterday? For two hundred bands 
you can get a gramophone.” 

“If I smoked two hundred of those 
cigars I wouldn’t want a gramophone; 
—I’d want a harp.” 


Thomas W. Lawson said in a Boston 
lecture: “The green speculator is apt 
to be more suspicious and mistrustful 
than the seasoned one. Green specula- 
tors by their actions often remind me 
of the farmer who went down to the 
Boston and Maine station, put down a 
twenty-dollar bill and said to the ticket 
agent: ‘Round trip to Washington, 
young feller.’ ‘Here you are,’ said the 
agent. ‘Change at New York.’ ‘No 
ye don’t, young feller,’ snarled the 
farmer. ‘I'll take my change right 
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here’. 


If our thoughts could be read, isn’t 
it true that our faces would be redder? 





